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JUDGE RAMSDELL AND THE DE- | 
TROIT EXPOSITION. 


| admit, but that the organization is 


| crous blunders and failures. 
| . . . . 
| edge is only valuable as itis the result of ex- 


here in Detroit, and after, canvassing the 


question thoroughly decided to take the 
Lansing dates. The exposition company 
do not wish to antagonize any of the people 
or fair associations of this or any other State. 
They have made their dates at a season 
which they think will be for the best interests 
of the association, and whils they conflict 


with the dates of the fair at Grand Rapids, | 





we think that both can be made successful. ier 


lt would be hard to select dates any time in | 
the month of September that would not con- | 
flict with one or more local fairs, and of | 


course the managers of them would have the 
same right to object as the Judge. 


That there are some millionaires interested | 


in the Detroit Exposition we will have to 


sponsible, or its members would in any event 
repudiate any responsibility attached to their 
position as stockholders,wedeny. It is made 
up of our most public spirited and enterpris- 
ing citizens, whose words are as goodas their 
bonds,and who would scorn to stoop to a low 
act to avoid a responsibility. 

—_—_— O— 
THEORETICAL VS. 

KNOWLEDGE. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer 

The tendency to rely almost wholly upon 
theoretical, or on ‘‘ book knowledge,’’ by 
professional men, or those of a purely liter- 
ary and scientific turn of mind who engage 
in rural occupations, results in many ludi- 
Book knowl- 


perience and observation. Theories may 
sound well, may read well, but utterly fail 
jn practice. 


practice, said he ‘‘thought there was a little 
more fiction in practice than there was in 
theory.”’ ‘*An ounce of practice is wortha 
pound of theory,” is a trite, though true 
Saying. 

Much, if not most, of the unpleasantness 


| and troubles that have arisen at our Agricul- 


The following isa portion of a long ar- 
tide from Judge Ramsdell, published in the | 
mand Rapids Eagle of July 26th. The 
article consists principally of two editorials | 
the Detroit Hvening News, and the | 
ze’s comments on them: 
A party of Detroit capitalists, calling | 
‘emselves the Detroit international Fair | 
aod Exposition association, having for its | 
ject the holding of annual expositions in 
the city of Detroit, but who have not filed a 
epy of their articles of association with 
he Secretary of State or appended a copy to 
their premium list tkat the public might 
know who and what they really are, have 
announced to the public that they will hold | 
their first fair this year. Prior to this ac- 
tion, Canada’s great fair at Toronto, the 
State Agrieultural society at Lansing, the 
Fastern Michigan Agricultural society at 
Ypsilanti, the Northwestern Michigan Agri- 
cultural society at Flint,and the West Mich- 
igan Agrieultural and Industrial society at 
Grand Rapids, had fixed and advertised the 
time for holding their fairs. This private 
pretended corporation of millionaires, hav- 
og unlimited capital at their command, and | 
laying the great name of an international 
exposition, saw fit to antagonize all these 
societies by fixing the time of their show on 
the dates previously selected and advertised 
tythem. Not one of these societies was 
consulted and no attempt was made to har- 
uonize dates and avoid interferences. If 
their desire is to secure the largest possible 
attendance at their fair and make the larg- 
éstand best possible display of the products 
of Michigan industries, good business sense 
would seem to have dictated the holding of 
their fair immediately after these other so- 
tieties had closed theirs, especially as they 








propese to erect buildings enough and Capa- | 
tious enough to hold and make comfortable | 
all who may come. Had they pursued this | 
course, all the other societies would have | 


tural College since its organization to the 
present time, are due toa persistent effort 


| On the part of many of the professors to en- 


force their theoretical views, and their dis- 
position to sneer and scoff at practical, com- 
mon sense operations; and interfere and 
meddle with the department with which they 
have no practical knowledge. The State 
Board of Agriculture can do no better ser- 
viee to the interests of the College than to 
appoint competent persons as heads of the 
departments, and then insist that each shall 
confine his labors to his department, and 
make interference in any way with the 
others a good cause for dismissal. 

Many examples might be cited of the folly 
ef depending wholly on theoretizal book 
knowledge, in carrying out some of the ex- 
periments at the College; sach for instance, 
as sowing at the rate of three pounds of flat 
turnip seed tothe acre by one of the pro- 
fes3ors, instead of about three ounces, which 
would have been sufficient, the result being 


| the turnips came up as thick as “‘ hair ona 
| dog.” 
| of new ground was being cleared, into heaps 


The piling up of logs where a piece 


10 to 12 feet high, was to ‘‘make large 
bonfires at night to please the boys,’’ but 
caused a great waste of time in hauling the 
logs from half an acre of ground, or more, 
and burned the soil underneath the heaps so 
as to destroy its usefulness for years. An- 
other unprofitable theory was the applicati on 
of dry muck to meadow land to testits value 
as a fertilizer, in comparison with other fer- 
tilizers, the result of which was an almost 
total failure of grass, not enongh to ‘' steady 


Wished them the most abundant success and | the seythes,’’ as the students who cut it 


would have vied with each other in sending | 


‘heir best to swell the grand exhibit which 
Was to honor the State and advertise its 
chief city. 

‘ Instead of pursuing this just, honorable 
aud sensible course, the management have 
sen fit to adopt the business policy of the 
modern trust, and by overwhelming capital 
tush out all kindred societies in the State | 
and monopolizs the whole field to themsalves 
lithe fature. Having thus determined on 
‘ir course, the management issued their 
uird’s-eye view circular, which I reiterate, at 
the risk of being by them again called the 
champion liar of the world, is ‘very artfally 
crawn and designed to capture without com- 
uitting any one.’ ‘Ithas no official signa- 
ture and no one vouches for its promises.’ 

‘One of these circulars came into my 
lands, which gave me the first information 
\uat this exposition company was to hold an 
tthibit at that time. I at once consulted 
With those airectors of the West Michigan 
‘ciety wkom I could most conveniently 
tach as to the course we should pursue. The 
Sate Society has been obliged to change 
‘heir time from the 17th to the 10th, a very 
eonvenient time for an agricultural fair in 
Michigan. Oar premium list having been al 
teady issued and circulated it was consider- 
€d impracticable te change the date of our 
fair and that we were in honor bound to 
hold our fair and award and pay our premi- 
cms as advertised.’’ 

We have no intention to enter into any 
Controversy with the judge, but there are 
some statements in the above that are so un- 
just to the managers of the Detroit Exposi- 
tion that we cannot let them pass. 

The Judge says that the Association has 
hot filed articles of association. This 
We know is untrue, for we have seen a copy, 
and itis fully attested by Gil. R. Osmun, 
Secretary of State. in one place the Judge 
Says it is an organization of millionaires, who 
intend with their wealth to crush out other 
societies, and in the next paragraph insinu- 
ates that they do not intend to pay anybody 
anything. Something curious about this. 

As to the dates chosen by the Exposition 
company for the exhibition, they used 
their own judgment in the matter. The 


laughingly remarked, though this was after- 
ward reported as a large increase over other 
plots where other fertilizars were used. An- 
other example of theory vs. common sense 
was the application of raw, fresh night soil, 
before it was composted, to hills of growing 
corn, to test its value in comparison with 
other fertilizers used, the result of which 
was a burning or scorching of the plants 
amounting to nearly a failure, though re- 
ported by the head of the experimental oper- 
ations as a big increase over adjoining corn 
where stable manure had been used on the 
land; the assertion of the professor of chem- 
istry, that it was a needless waste of gypsum 
to apply it direct to the plant, as he had 
found by analysis there was plenty of it in 
the soil! The declaration of the same pro- 
fessor that arsenic, which had been recom- 
mended for the destruction of the potato 
bug, was ‘‘readily soluble (?), would de- 


seend into the ground, be taken up by the 
roots of the plants, enter into the tubers and 
poison consumers,’’ was another theory dis- 
proved by fact. Careful experiments tried, 
not only in this State but at the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, fully demon- 
strated that the roots of plants do not take 
up indiscriminately, poisonous or otner dele- 
terious substances. 

These incidents are mentioned to show 
that a little less theory and more common or 
‘*horse sense,”’ as it is cailed at the west, 
would not be amiss at the College, 

J. 8. TIBBITS. 

MovsKkecox, July 22, 1889. 





THE area sown to wheat in India this year 
is less than the average. It is estimated 
that 900,000 acres were sown in Jower Ben- 
gal and Behar, which are expected to pro- 
duce 350,000 tons. Last year the crop was 
about three-fourths of an average, and this 
year it is one-sixth less than last. Besides 
this decrease in the wheat yield, the defi- 
ciency in other food grains, crops of 
which are light, will compel the retention of 
larger supplies for home consumption, and 





managers of the State Fair met with them 


still further cut down the exports of Europe. 


irre- | 


| SHEEP 


PRACTICAL | 


| onward to 1884, 
| reached 108,956, and the product in wool 

was 629,059 pounds, we are now to take tie | 
| descending grade. 
| the number of sheep to have been 102,204, 
| and 


A medical student being asked | 
| to explain the difference between theory and 
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HUSBANDRY IN 
SEE COUNTY. 


GENE- 


bY OLD GENESER. 


NO. Vii 
Having now treced if the 
sheep and wool industry from 1840, with 
its 1,007 sheep and 1,302 pounds of wool, 


the progress 


when the number 


Thus we find in i885 


598 972 


pounds, 
94,381 


of wool produced 


Then follows the year 1886 witn 


sheep and 556,555 pounds of wool, followed | 


by the shearing of 1887, when the down- 
ward progress seems to have been slightly 
checked, with the result of 93,700 sheep and 
563,376 pounds of wool. This is the last 
in our published ‘‘ Farm 
Statisties,’’ consequently the latest State 
authority we can give. However, in the 
year 1888, in May, the supervisors’ enu- 
meration showed 1.564 sheep to be shorn 
in June of that year. Taking this number 


shearing given 


asa basis and computing at six pounds to | 


we have the result of 549,384 


in 


fleece, 
And now we read 


the 
pounds. 


thinks ‘there mast be in the neighborhood 
of 11,000 less sheep in Genesee County than 
there werein 1888. At any rate there was 
a falling off in the amount of wool this 
year as compared with last, of 67,000 Ibs.” 
The Editor of the FARMER comments: ‘‘A 
part of this loss, however, can be put down 
to lighter fleeses. The average fleeces this 
year are nearly a pound lighter than those 
of last year.”? Now it is obvious that all 
these assumptions cannot be reconciled with 
each other, for if the county shears 11,000 
less sheep at six pounds to the fleece, that 
amounts to 66,000 pounds, and if there has 
been a shrinkage of 11,000 sheep the num- 
ber left in the county would, in round num- 


sheared a pound less per head there goes 
80,000 pounds more woo], which, added to 
the 66,000 pounds represented by the miss- 
ing sheep, would produce a shortage of 146,- 
000 pounds. 
supposed product of 1888, and our clip would 
be reduced to 403,384 pounds. This is 
more than the writer is willing to concede. 
It may be that the Globe editor is in pos- 
session of the statistics, but as the fact is 
not stated we conclude otherwise. The 
writer would assume 84,000 as the probabie 
number sheared this present summer, and 
we are not prepared to believe that the 
average fleece will fall much below six 
pounds. Up to the present 
‘longer stapled, thinner figeced rams,’’ of 
which the FARMER speaks, have gained 
little or no footing in Ganesee County; 
though under the advice of ‘‘ A.C. G’’ and 
other writers, it is obvious they are taking 
ground in the southwesterm counties of the 
State. 

For reasons stated, and until further data 
i3 produced, we will adhere to the estimate 


would show the clip of the county to have 
been 504,000 pounds. 

And now where does this wool go to? 
Thirty years ago when Flint was one of the 
best Jocal wool markets of the State, her 
dealers gathered from 500,000 to 600,000 
thousand pounds per annum, of which only 
half wes produced within the county. Now 
the operation is quite reversed, and Flint 
dealers are buying little ifany more than 
half the wool produced in the county. The 
Flint Democrat of July 13th purports to 
give a statement of the wool purchased in 
Flint to that date, which we give below: 


Lbs. 

. 80,000 
65,000 

. 25,000 
65,000 
25,000 
12,000 
18, 000 
13,500 
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vs £03,200 

Of the balance probably 75,000 or 80,000 
pounds have been bought at Klushing, and 
about an equal amount has been taken to 
the woolen mills of William Peter at Colum- 
biaville, in Lapeer County. Fenton has also 
come in for a goodly share, while smaller 
amounts have been picked up by local agents 
for Clarkston and other outside points, 
The scramble for wool was never more 
lively in Genesee County, resulting from a 
combination of causes; most prominent 
among which maybe set down the advent 
of the agents of the Columbiaville woolen 
mills, Last year was the first time that any 





Genesee County wool went to this new 


of she ep | 


, : tgs sakes goon | one of the latest Improved Drills for this 
issue of the FARMER that the Fiint Globe | purpose. 


establishment, and in these two seasons a 
| fair estimate of ths amount it has taken 
| from the county would put it at 150,000 Ibs. 
| Competition has been stimulated, which has 

inured to the benefit of the farmers and in- 

spired them with renewed confidence. 
We have before stated, as the chief cause 
of the decline of thesheep and wool industry, 
the advanced price of land. Take the range 
| of the county, farm lands, as between man 
| and man, are estimated alithe way from $25 
| to $75 per acre, with an average somewhere 

between $40 and $50. Compute the interest 
{on these and you will see that sheep hus- 
bandry as a specialty must be excluded, but 
as collateral to other branches of farming 
business it should by no means be neglect«d 
The farmers of Genesee County possess a 
|} mine of wealth in their sheep, and they 
should not get weak-boned nor allow any of 
those ‘*L9o here’s and lo there’s”’ to divert 
them from their most excellent Merino 
sheep. 


THE NEW SUPERIOR FERTILIZER 
DRILL. 








The American farmer has no question 
which interests him more than the econom- 
ical application of fertilizar in connection 
with sowing grain. We herewith illustrate 


It is the New Superior No. 3 Fer- 
tilizer Drill made by the Superior Drill Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Ohio. This drill is 
snpplied with n@yg.Donhle. Barea aed 
Grain Distributer3; «he Improved Grass 
Seed Distributers and the Marks Feed Fer- 
tilizer Distributers; all guaranteed to do the 
very best of work with these materials. 

The Double Distributer is so shaped as to 
sow wheat, rye, barley and small grain 
through one side, and oats, corn, beans and 
coarse bulky grain through the other side. 
The speed is regulated by a Disk Wheel and 
pinion operated on the axle, and the quantity 
sown is in strict proportion to the speed of 





: K | plate. 
bers be 80,000 and if these 80,000 sheep | 


Take this from *49,384, the | 


time those | 


of a six pound fleece on 84,000 sheep, which | 


Disk Wheel as adjusted by the indicator 
The Drill will sow equally well going 
up hill or down or on the hill side and turn- 
ing in the field, as both ground wheels are 
| drivers. 

| The Marks Feed Distributer is an excel- 
| lent device which wiil sow all kinds of fer- 
| tilizers without fail. 

Full particulars concerning the Plain and 
| Fertilizer Drills made by the Superior Drill 
| Co., Springfield, Oaio, and also the Cider 
| Mills, Corn Caltivators, Hay Forks and Hay 
| Carriers made by them can be had on appli- 

cation by letter, anda full Jine of printing 
| matter will be sent free of charge. 


| What Constitutes a Gambling Contract. 





The Supreme Court of the United States 
| has defined what is and what is not a gamb- 
| ling contract, and in a manner which shows 
| both good sense and a knowledge of busi- 
ness methods, ‘The decision is as follows : 
| ‘A contract for the sale of goods to be 
| 


delivered a future day is valid, even though 
the seller has not the goods, nor apy other 
means of getting them than to go into the 
market and buy them. But such a contract 
is only valid where the parties really intend 
| and agree that the goods are to be delivered 
to the seller and the price to be paid by the 
buyer. If, under the guise of such a con- 
tract, the real intent be merely to speculate 
in the rise and fall of prices, and the goods 
are not to be delivered, but one party is to 
pay to the other the difference betwe-n the 
contract price and the market price of the 
goods at the date fixed for executing the 
contract, then the whole transaction consti- 
tutes nothing more than a wager,and is null 
and void under the statute,’’ 


UNDER date of July 29th, Secretary R. O. 
Logan, of the National Merino Sheep Regis- 
ter Association writes us: The tragic un- 
timely death of Hiram Hoadly, Jr., of Edon, 
Ohio, will no doubt send a thrill of sadness 
through the hearts of many people and es- 
pecially those members of the National Mer- 
ino Sheep Register Association who met 
him Jast winter. Mr. Hoadly was a mem- 
ber of the programme committe, and one who 
took an active interest in the welfare of the 
Association. He was appointed to arrange 
for the coming Convention at some conven- 
ient place in Ohio, Fremont being named, 
but lam as yet unable to state to what ex- 
tent he had perfected arrangements to that 
end, but will no doubt beable to give timely 
notice to members as to what has been done. 





eo & 


Mr. E. M. Porrrer, formerly of Kala- 
mazoo, but now of Manderson, Neb., wishes 
us to announce that he no longer carries on 
the nursery business at Kalamazoo, and that 
the bushels of American and foreign price 
lists and circulars sent there to his address 
are wasted. 











CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE IN- 
SPECTION LAW. 


The Hon. James O. Broadhead, of St. 
Louis, president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, is recognized as one of the ablest 
constitutional lawyers in the United States. 
He was recently called upon for an opinion 
on the constitutionality of State Live Stock 
Inspection laws, and, after citing numerous 
authorities, and giving sundry reasons in 
favor of such laws, he said: 


Such legislation is not obnoxious to any 
constitutional objection when the purpose is 
to guard against disease and preserve the 
health of our citizens; and if such legislation 
should result, as I believe it will, in breaking 
the power of monopoly and opening our 
markets to free competition in this most 
necessary article of human food it will have 
accomplished a double purpose, and prove 
beneficial to the producer and consumer and 
the cattle dealers, all of whom are alike in- 
terested in such results. 

If anything is to be accomplished in this 
direction it must be by State action. 

In my opinion Congress has no power to 
enact such laws as mere sanitary or police 
measures; they belong exclusively to the 
domain of State legislation; and within that 
domain there are no limits upon State 
authority except such as may be found in 
the provisions of State constitutions. 

The police power isa power of self-defense, 
necessary to preserve the lives and health of 
the citizens of each State, and is a govern- 
mental power which has never been surren- 
dered to the national government. These 
are the teachings of the highest judicial 
tribunal in the land, and any legislation on 
the part of Congress which attempts to in- 
vade this domain of State authority will be 
pronounced null and void. 


The Colorado Legislature, at its last ses- 
sion, passed a bill for the inspection of cattle 
on the hoof, similar to the one defeated by 
the Michigan Senate. It has now got into 
the courts of Colorado, and in the case of 
The People vs. Julius Schmidt, brought to 
test the validity of the meat inspection law 
passed by the last Assembly, a formal judg- 
ment was entered against the defendant for 
the purpose ot having the constitutionality 
of the law passed on by the Supreme Court 
as soon as possible. 
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CATTLE QUARANTINE STATIONS, 

An important p .*t of the work of the bu- 
reau of animal Indestry of the Department 
of Agriculture is thovision for guarding 
tha cattle of the oS @%gainst, contagious 
diseases, brought to America by imported 
stock. All cattle imported from foreign 
countries are taken directly to one of tne 
three quarantine stations near Boston, New 
York and Baltim ore, where they are held for 
three months under constant veterinary in- 
spection. If found to be free from all symp- 
toms of contagious diseases during that 
period, and from exposure to the same, they 
are then discharged and the owners remove 
them. In former years the system of quar- 
antine for cattle was under the Treasury De- 
partment, and for a time importers were al- 
lowed to convey cattle to their own farms 
and stables, even if hundreds of miles from 
the seaboard, and there hold them in quaran- 
tine. Then stations were established near 
the ports of entry, and these were properly 
turned over to the bureau named, when it 
was organized, and the treasury cattle com- 
mission was abolished. There were for- 
merly stations at New Orleans and Port- 
land, Me., but these have been discontinued. 
Sometimes the three stations remaining have 
a good many cattle in charge, and again very 
few. For atime the Baltimore station 
seemed to be the favorite, and were often 
full; now itis hardly used at all. The sta- 
tion at Garfield, N. J., on the line of the 
Erie Railway, twenty miles trom New York, 
continues to be well patronized; but the 
Massachusetts station at Littleton, on the 
Fitchburg Railroad, seem3 to be at present 
the favorite with importers. ‘This is prob- 
ably due to the better faculties for transpor- 
tation, and more favorable terms which ecat- 
tle importers obtain from the lines of steam- 
ers running to and from Boston. 

A recent visit to the Littleton Quarantine 
Station proved very interesting. It is situ- 
ated about a mile east from the railroad sta- 
tion, between the Fitchburg tracks and the 
nearest highway te the north, and bounded 
on the west by a large pend. Forty acres 
are leased for this purpose from Col. Har- 
wood, substantially fenced, and divided into 
large enclosures, well separated by broad 
lanes, and a set of stables inevery yard. A 
branch track from the railroad runs into the 
grounds. All the outer gates, and those for 
all the yards, are kept constantly locked ex- 
cept during the arrival and departure of cat- 
tle. At such times every lot of cattle except 
the one moving is required to be fastened in 
its stable, and the moving herd is hurried 
through the Janes, preventing all possibility 
of communication. The locked gates prevent 
any animal from passing in or out of the 
general enclosure, and all are likewise con- 
fined to their own yards. Entrance to the 
Jatter, for attendants, is by turnstiles, 

When an importation of cattle arriyes at 
the dock in Boston, a tramway is built direct 
from the vessel to the car, which is run on to 
the wharf alongside. Box freight cars are 
used, which have not recently carried stock, 
and after the Jast cattle are loaded, all the 
manure on the vessel and from the gangway 
is placed in another close car. This train, 
kept closed, is then ran directly to Littleton, 
and into the quarantine grounds. The cat- 
tle are unloaded, and all arriving together 
are assigned one or more yards and stables, 
not previously occupied for three months or 
more; within its own enclosure each lot re- 
mains till discharged. The manure brought 





with every lot is stored in an isolated spot, 
marked and held undisturbed till that lot of 
cattle leaves the station. 
sickness has occured meantime, this manure 
cab then be sent away. with a health certifi- 
cate like the cattle. Sioula contagious dis- 
ease appear among cattle while in quaran- 
tine, the manure arriving with them, and all 
from their pens, would be destroyed or com- 
posted and completely disinfected. The cars 
bringing stock remain at the grounds from 
three to five days, during which time t hey 
are thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. All 
manure from the yards during quarantine is 
removed once a month, and kept piled by 
itself till the cattle making it are discharged. 
The manure all goes to the farm of Col. 
Harwood, and no pile is spread till it has a 
bill of health. No highway is necessarily 
crossed in hauling out the manure, and the 
owner of the farm is underbonds to keep no 
neat stock on his place except one or two 
cows, which are never to leave the farm 
alive, and to allow none to come on to the 
property. 

Equally stringent regulations govern the 
employes on the station grounds. Only afew 
general employes are needed, and they do 
not enter the yards where different lots of 
cattleare kept. Every owner of stock in 
quarantine must provide his own help, and 
every set of men are required to go directly- 
to and from their particular yard and stable, 
and never to enter any other, or associate 
with the attendants of any other lot. The 
veterinary inspector is the only person who 
passes from one stable to another; he makes 
his daily rounds, beginning with those long- 
est at the station free from disease, and 
ending with the newest arrival. Should 
there be any symptom of disease, he would 
change his clothing and take other precau- 
tionary measures between his visits to dif- 
ferent yards, 

These are but asample of the general 
regulations and precautions in force at the 
station to guard against any disease that 
may exist being communicated from one lot 
to another on the grounds, or being in any 
way carried to any cattle or place without. 
A long list of minor rules is printed and 
strictly enforced to the same end, including 
the conveyance of food and bedding, ete. 
After a lot of animals has left the grounds, 
te buildings and enciceure occupied by that 
lot are serupulotisly cleansed and disinfected, 
and then thipart of the premises is kept 
unoccupied as long as possible. 





Stock Notes, 

AN international cattle show is to be in- 
augurated in Buenos Ayres by the Argentine 
Roral society, April 20, 1880, under the pat- 
ronage of the Argertine Government and 
with the co-operation of the province of 
Buenos Ayres. The United States Govern- 
ment has been invited to take part. 


Amos Cruickshank, the famous breeder of 
Shorthorns at Sillyton, Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land, has sold out his herd to parties who 
will take the animals to South America. 
Many importations from this herd have been 
made into the United States, 

Mr. R. O. Logan, of California, Mich., 
writes the FARMER that he is in receipt of 
a letter from parties in Texas, who want to 
purchase a carload of two-year-old rams for 
the September trade. Hesays they want 
them of large size, and prefer those recorded 
In the National Merino Register. 


_———-2 6 
Received, 


Catalogue for 1889 of the Michigan Mili- 
tary Academy, at Orchard Lake, which gives 
a full history of the institution, list of grad- 
uates since its organization, list of offices 
and academic staff, and various matters of 
detail relating to the courses of instruction, 
terms upon which students are received, ete. 
Col. Rogers, the Superintendent of Orchard 
Lake Academy, has made it one of the most 
popular and efficient of educational institu- 
tions. Wedo not know of an academy 
either in the State or outside of it, which we 
can more heartily recommend than the one 
at Orchard Lake, 


THE United States fish commission re- 
ports that during the fiscal year ending 
June 30th it distributed, of indigenous 
Species, such as pike, brook and lake trout, 
bass, native carp, ete., 8,293,000 one-year- 
old fish. Of German carp, 35,000 were de- 
posited in public waters, and 136,000 
supplied for private pond culture. Off the 
Coast of Massachussetts, 20 million young 
codfish and eight million pollock were 
deposited. Fifty million wall-eyed pike fry 
were deposited in the public waters of Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Ohio, New York and Pen- 
sylvania. Fifty-five million twenty-five thou- 
sand whitefish fry were distributed from the 
stations at Sandusky, Alpena and Duluth. 
The Sandusky and Alpena stations collect- 
ed 215,000,000 whitefish eggs. During the 
season 101,768,000 shad fry were deposited 
on the Atlantic coast. 
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THE Chicago & Grand Trunk Railroad 
Company has decided to put in a mile of 
side track on the south side of the State Fair 
Grounds, at Lansing, enabling exhibitors to 
reach the grounds direct with stock and 
machinery. This outlay of several thousand 
dollars will do much to make the coming fair 
a success. It shows a a spirit of enterprise 
and accommodation that will be fully ap- 








preciated. 


If no dangerons | 


| waukee, 


THE G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT, 


The annual encempment of the Grand 
Army of the Rapublic is to be held at Mik 
Wis,, August 27th to 30th, To 
accotumed ite the people on the line of the 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee railroad 
and its connections, the company have made 
elaborate arrangements to handle the crowd 
on both regular and special trains. On 
Sunday, August 25th, a special train will 
leave Detroit at 4:00 p. Mm, reaching Mil- 
waukee the next morning at6 A. m. For 
those who can arrange to take this train, 
the trip promises to be a pleasant one, as the 
crowd will probably not be as large as on the 
later trains. On Avgust 26th another special 
will leave Detroit at 10:45 A. M., and on the 
27th at 10:20 A. M. Specials will also be run 
on the evenings of August 26th and 27th, 
leaving Detroit at 8 Pp. M. Ben Fletcher, 
the Traveling Passenger Agent, has got upa 
schedule of train service which contains all 
the information that a person can desire, not 
only in reference to his own line, but all of 
the lines with which the D., G. H. & M. 
connects, showing just what time and what 
trains a passenger should take from points 
off the D., G. H. & M., to make the proper 
eonnections. If you desire a copy of this 
time-tadle just drop a postal to Ben 
Fletcher, Detroit, and it will be mailed to 
you. 

For the trip across the lake the company 
can offer its patrons one of the most com- 
modious and best appointed boats on the 
lakes, the steamer City of Milwaukee, which 
can comfortably accommodate 1,000 people. 

When the encampment was held at Port- 
land, Maine, Mr. Fletcher accompanied the 
party off his line to that point, and the 
passengers, to show their appreciation of his 
efforts in making the trip a pleasant one, 
presented him with a handsome gold medal. 
He promises on this occasion to do even 
better, as he has more influence on the 
route. 

On the steamer, the officers and crew will 
be found gentlemanly and accomni0( ating, 
using every endeavor to make the trip 
pleasant for the patrons of the line. 

At Milwaukee the excursionisis will be 
met by the City Passenger Agent, Mr. B. C. 
Meddaugh, who has been in the service of 
the company tor pereat many yearm He 
will be ijijgky c#rornish any information ay 
sired, on ab, point connected with the en- 
campment, being an old Michigan soldier, 
and a prominent member of the general 
committee. His office is located in the 
central part of the city, and those desiring 


informatio= can drop in there at any time 
and get it. 


If you are going to Milwaukee this is a 
pleasant route, as the ride on the steamer 
breaks the monotony of the trip. 


THE State Fair, to be held at Lansing, 
beginning September 9, will be ome of the 
finest exhibitions ever given by the State 
Agricultural Society, if the combined efforts 
of the officers and committees of that Seciety 
and the hustling citizens of the Capitol City 
can make it such. A unique and interesting 
feature will be the exhibition, by the State 
Fish Commissioner, of the entire process of 
propagating fisb, from the egg to the 
grown fish. The proper tanks are being 
arranged, the necessary connections with 
the city waterworks are being made, so that 
this development of modern practical scienee 
will be open to the inspection of the visitors 
of the State Fair. It is the policy of the Fish 
Commissioner to induce the propagation of 
fish by the people. They will send the 
necessary small fry to any citizen of the 
State who wil! undertake to raise his own 
fish. Doubtless many people who may wit- 


ness this process at the State Fair may have 
sufficient interest awakened to procure the 
small fry and raise fish for their own table. 


O. C. BURKHART, of Lima, Washtenaw 
Co., furnishes the following in reference to 
the fleeces of some of his flock of Shrop- 
shires: Stock ram, ‘‘Dixie,’”? No. 2791, 
sheared in 1887, 133¢ pounds; in 1888, 13 
pounds, and in 1882, 14}¢ pounds. A Shrop- 
shire ewe two years old, No. 5384, sheared 
10% pounds. This ewe had twins which 
weighed 64 and 59 pounds, respectively, 
when three months old. Another two year 
old Shropshire ewe, No. 5378, sheared 113¢ 
pounds. Her lamb weighed 72 pounds when 
three months old. One yearling Shropshire 
ewe, No. 7812, sheared 93¢ pounds, and her 
lamb weighed 71 pounds when three months 
old. 


Tur Leonard Combined Refrigerator and 
Creamer, manufactured at Grand Rapids, 
this State, has many points which will 
recommend it to our readers. It is substan- 
tially made, well finished,and is so construct- 
ed as to give a refrigerator and creamer com- 
bined. It can also be thoroughly cleaned at a 
minimum of trouble. It is called the 
**Cleanable”’ on that account. Those of 
our readers who have an interest should 
write to the manufacturer for particulars 














The Cutler & Savyidge}Lumber Co., of Grané 
Haven, will next year transfer their fleld 
operations to the Georgian Bay and cut Can 
adian pine. The company owns the stump- 
age in a township on Spanish River, which 
will cut between two and three hundred mil 
lion feet of the finest pine. This cost them a 
dollar per thousand feet, the government re- 
taining the title to the jands, They will take 
all the stumpage adjacent to their present 
holdings which can be obtained. 





A REFRIGERATOR and Creamer combined 
is a good thing; manufactured by the Re- 
frigerator Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, Send 





forcatalogue. They pay freight. 
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THE STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
tural Society held its 
summer meeting with the Lenawee County 
Devii’s Lake, July 
and 24. The meeting, coming as it did 
n the busy season of the year, was not very 
numerously attended. Among those present 
were the venerable president of the State 
Society, Hon. T. T. Lyon, E. C. Raid, Seere- 
and Messrs. Strong, Beal, B. W. 
Steere, D. G. Eimiston, B. L. Laing, Dr. 
1, E. H. Scott, C. H. Bradish, A. A. 
yw, of Toledo, and others. 

On Tuesday afternoon, after the custom- 
:ry address of welcome and response by the 
resident on behalf of the Society, business 
“The Stone 
sof Lenawee County’ asa topie for 
Mc. D. Woodward, who was to 
ed the discussion, being absent, 
Edmiston zeve his experiences 
of arsenites in preventing 
ection of stone fruits by the curculio. 
thers gave their views, and it was conced- 
i that London purple was the best form of 
to employ, opinions § differing 
mewhat as to the strength that was safest 
ibest. It seemed to be generally conced- 
the usually prescribed strength of 
gallons was liable to in- 
tree, and that amount of the arsen- 

250 or 300 gallons was preferred, 
Mr. Strong spoke of an Ohio man who 


fhe State Horie 


Horticultural Society at 


tary, 


anby the presentation of 


to 200 


he makes a net profit of $100 an acre, a not 
large profit when the time required to get the 
plantation into bearing, the investment, and 
the skill are considered. The great advan- 
tage is that the work and the money come 
in early, at a time when the former does not 
interfere with other duties. The cut-worm 
is the worst insect foe, but by stirring the 


ravages are considerably reduced. Mr. Gar- 


stead of cutting, squares the ends with a 
knife after bunching; uses rubber bands 
for bunching, and his bunches are 
the measure of the distance he can reach 
with thumb and longest finger. The planta- 
tion should not be weakened by too prolong- 
ed cutting. Mr. Garfield said: 

‘* Two exigencies have materially reduced 
profits with me. First, untimely frosts, 
which may in one night destroy a full pick- 
ing, which upon an acre may mean from 
twelve to twenty dollars. To avoid this I 
contemplate giving a surface dressing with 
shavings manure in the spring, which can be 
hauled over the shoots, which are just break- 
ing the earth, in an emergency, at slight 
cost, and save the picking. 

**Second, a dry, hard wind sometimes 
arises when a cutting of asparagus is nearly 
ready. The sand blown against the tender 
shoots punctures the epidermis, and checks 
growth on that side. 
shoots will turn over and be so unshapely as 
to be unmarketable.”’ 


ment of Small Fruits for Profit,’’ followed. 


Mr. Stearns said: 

One great mistake I have frequently made 
is trying to get too many crops of small fruit 
from a single planting, and [ find this one 
of the hardest mistakes to correct. 

When we have gone to the expense of fit- 
ting and planting a plat for strawberries, 
raspberries or blackberries, the temptation is 
strong to continue this plantation as long as 





In a few hours the } 


Mr. J. N. Stearns’ paper on “ Manage- | 


culture to the sun, and thus securing every 
advantage for color. 

A common error is cutting off the side 
branches along the trunk to make a well- 
balanced tree. If left alone until the fourth 
or fifth year nature will have found the 
proper equilibrium. A greater error is too 
frequent heading off the ends of the branches 


soil in the spring, and autumn plowing, its | after the first and second year’s growth with 


the balancing idea, the result being that in- 


field breaks the shoots when gathering, in- | stead of having one continuous stem or 


trunk, each time it is headed it makes from 
two to four limbs, forming a very dense top, 
which excludes the sun, and is more likely 
to split and break down. 

It is also considered objectionable to trim 
out the small branches from around the trunk 
and heart or centre of the tree. 

When a farmer wants to grow a locust 
tree for posts, he trims off the side branches 
and gets a tall tree, just what he wants. But 
the novice in peach culture when he heads 
downs his peach tree and then thins out the 
centre and side branches, forces the sap into 
the top of the tree only to be cut away again, 
or have his tree heading away off out of 
reach, while otherwise the small branches 
retarded the sap, make the finest fruit the 
third and fourth year, keeping the tree with- 
in reach, and putting money in the grower’s 
pocket. After this cut off the siraggling 
branches, thinning out partially, then head 
down to eight or ten feet in height. It is 
sometimes necessary to cut limbs to accom- 
plish this heading in that are from one to 
one and a half inches in diameter. This 
simply reduces the tree to proper bearing 
capacity. This cutting will force new 
branches near the trunk, where they are 
needed, instead of the tree dying out in the 
centre and bearing its fruit only on the ex- 


would follow Mr. Braman’s list with Late 
Crawford and Smock. 

Mr. Braman said that Early and Late 
Crawfords had been almost abandoned 
along the lake shore, as they were only sure 
to bear a crop once in two, three or four 
years. The lake side growers had substituted 
for the Crawfords the Lewis, Plummer, and 
Bronson seedlings, which were more hardy 
and just as fine in bearing. ‘The Bronson 
Seedling, he said, was the finest variety he 
had ever seep. ‘Those varieties were rarely 
seen in the catalogue, but were propagated 
in nurseries about Saugatuck, 

Mr. Braman said he pruned as soon as the 
buds started. He cut away the lower limbs, 
the dead wood, also cut in somewhat the 
new growth. 

Mr. Saylor said fruit growers would have 
more money in their pockets to-day had they 
planted more varieties such as Hill’s Chilli, 
Snow’s Orange, Bronson’s Seedling and 
Crane’s Early. 

A concensus of opinion as to the life ofa 
peach orchard was that the trees would live 
from twelve to fifteen years, some twenty 
years on very heavy soil. An old peach or- 
chard could not be renovated, for the young 
trees would die in the second or third year, 
as the old trees seemed to sap ail the vitality 
of the soil. Mc. Bramah said he cultivated 
his peach orchard as late as the middle of 
July, and used all the ashes he could get for 
fertilizer. 

In reply to inquiries it was stated that the 
peach crop this year would amount to from 
one-quarter to one-third of a crop in that 
and adjacent counties, 





Hedge Management. 
To get a good hedge, especially of ever- 


One pound of Paris green to 250 gallons of 
water is strong enough. 
who report damage from the solution at this 
Strength have not kept it properly sticred. 


farm, where over three hundred acres are de- 
voted to the culture of pyrethrum, of which 
is made insect powder. 
used, ana the farm produces about fifty tons 
of the ground product, worth about $50,000. 
In addition, about 150 tons are annually im- 
ported from Persia. 


tablishment at Benton Harbor proved a good 
thing for 
the bottom fell out of the Chicago market tke e 
berries went to the factory. About 400 bushels 

were evaporated and 5,000 gallons and 350 | 

three-pound cans put up within five days. Tho | 

Alden works put up 20,000 cans of raspberries, j 

then shut down til! the tomato seagon. 


City are so managed that plants can be sold 
at a profit at $1 per 100. There are four acres 
under glass. 
were sold, and 200,000 each of coleus, verbena 
and chrysanthemum. When we get into the 
vegetable department the sales are still lar- 
ger; three million calery plants, one million 
cabbage plants, &c. 


grown. The twigs set out by an Indiana 
railroad company two years ago are now 
three inches in diameter. Seeds planted five 
years ago are now trees eight feet tall and 
have blossomed three times. In Iowa this 
tree is largely grown for fence rails, 


Pror. L. H. BAILEY, of Cornell, insists that 
Spraying with Paris green will not injure 
peach trees if the solution ia not too strong. 


He thinks that those 


NEAR Stockton, Cal., is the famous buhack 


Only the flowers are 


THE Godfrey canning and evaporating es 


raspberry growers there. When 
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PETER HENDERSON'S greenhouses at Jersey 


Last season 400,000 rose plants 


Tue Rural World thinks the planting of 


ewing Machines! 


NE-THIRD PRICE! ! 


laimed to have preserved his plums from 
reulio by hanging in the trees corn cobs 
soaked with water strongly sweetened with 
molasses. The impression prevailed that he 
jid not Know curculio from any other insect, 
t when the cobs were examined, every in- 
lentation that had contained a kernel of 
corn was found to contain an insect of some 


very early varieties of peaches for commercial 
purposes should be discouraged. They are 
too perishable to ship any distance, are unfit 
for drying or evaporating, and injure the 
market for small fruits. The grower profits 
very little if any by them, the express com- 
panies seem to be the only ones who make 
anything on their handling. They are to be 
recommended only for family use. 


treme ends of the limbs, as it is commonly 
seen on old bearing trees having no atten- 
tion. It is unnecessary to prune a young 
tree to obtain size, as the fruit is invariably 
large. The tree will not have formed a low 
habit, and once in bearing it is easily con- 
trolled. After this Mr. Stover continues to 
head back each year from one-third to one- 


THE NEw anp 
GRBATLY IMPROVRD 


there is any show for a fair crop, and we let 
this temptation influence us when our ex- 
perience and better judgment teaches us it 
is not a profitable thing to de. 

I am satisfied that in the long run it pays 
better to fruit a strawberry plantation but 
once, planting a new plat on new ground 
every year. And there are several reasons. 
First, we get much finer fruit the first crop, 
and fine fruit is what helps to build upa 


greens, requires several years of careful at- 
tention even after the plants have been well 
started and of considerable size. When 
hedge plants are first set they must of neces- 
sity be somewhat slender and scant of 
branch. It will take them two or three years 
to get well rooted and started in their new 
location, and for the following few years the 
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species, and the plums were ali right. 

There was a difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the present planting of peaches in 
Lenawee County. Peach planting has been 
abandoned on the low lands. 

Mrs. Adolph Wheeler, of Adrian, read a 
very interesting paper on ‘* Wild Flowers of 
Lenawee County.”’ 

President Lyon’s paper on ** The Growth 

f the Fruit Trade’’ followed, and was fally 
The opinion seemed to be gener- 
althat though the trade in tropical fruits 


scussed. 


has grown to mammoth proportions, the con- 

on of home-grown fruits has propor- 

nally increased and is fairly keeping pace 
with the supply. 
Prof. Taft, of 

gave a very instructi 


ation,”’ iidustrated 


Agricultural College, 
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! theme. 
were favorite va- 
ies in the local markets. The Alpha, 
Mt. Vernon, Summit and Liv- 
berry originating in the county, 


erland and Crescent 


Haverland, 
were weil spoken of for family use. 

> had received more compliments and 
ffs than it was jastly eatitled to by its 
Hill culture wes recommended as 
giving the best growth. 

The topic for the evening session was 
‘*The Apple Orchards of Southeastern 
Michigan.”’ Mr. E. H. Scott, of Ann Arbor, 
Said the orchards of Washtenaw County 
were in a fine, healthy condition, better than 
in years past, as the recent winters had not 
been severe, so that no serious damage had 
resulted to the orchards from cold weather. 
He reported Baldwins as a short crop, Rhode 
Island Greenings, Red Canada and Jona- 
than very good; Ben Davis also grows and 
bears well, but the fruit was not of best qual- 
ity. 

Mr. B. I. Laing believed the orchards of 
Lenawee Co. were in as good or better condi- 
tion than at any previous time within his 
knowledge. He thought the Red Canada 
should be grown as top grafts, and had also 
found the Baldwin to succeed better asa 
top graft, worked on good, hardy stocks. 

Dr. Owen had found the Talman Sweet- 
ing a good stock for top grafting. He had 
also succeeded well in growing the New- 
town Pippin, by a liberal use of lime and 
ashes. 

Pres. Lyon said that he believed the rea- 
son why many of our once desirable varieties 
had failed, was because the soil was not 
kept up to its original fertility. He also 
stated that he believed the stock had an in- 
fluence on the character of the fruit, and 
thought the Rhode Island Greening one of 
the most liable to be affected in that way. 

Prof. Taft said, of itself, the stock had no 
influence. only as the greater or lees vitality 
of the stock gave better or poorer results. 


Mr. Strong was succeeding well with the 
Rhode Island Greening—had a good crop 
last year, and enly twelve per cent of culls. 

Mr. B. J. Laing said most of our fruit- 
growers were taking good care of their or- 
chards, andas a reward were having satisfac- 
tory results, while many farmers were neg- 
lecting their orchards, and as a result 
thought fruit-growing a failure. 

On Wednesday mornivg, Mr. C. W. Gar- 
field’s paper on the ‘* Culture of Asparagus ”’ 
Wa the first thing in order. Mr. Garfield 
8AYS rich sandy loam—a piece of ground 
fit to grow 75 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre—well drined, makes a good beginning 
for an asparagus fe]d. He prefers to grow 
the plants, sowiag the seed early. He plants 
in rows four feet apar, plants three feet 
apart, but says five feet is a better distance. 
Two men can plant an acre in half a day, 
Setting the crowns of the plants five or six 
inches below tie level of the soil. Lt takes 
about 3,000 plants to the acre, in four foot 
rows. When the planting is completed, the 
lines of plants will be in the bottom of the 
furrows, which need not be filled at once, 
but during tie season cultivation will gradu- 
ally level the soil, and the process of weed 
extermination is greatly aided by leaving the 
furrows open at the outset. Clean cultiva- 
tion is given during the growing year, and 
in October the tops are mowed off and burn- 
ed. A dressing of twenty cords of fine ma- 
nure is then given, and the plantation plow- 
ed lightly, say four inches in depth, leaving 
the ground rough during winter. In early 
Spring, as soon as the land can be worked, 
tho smoothing harrow is put over the ground, 
and in older plantations this is followed by 
a planer, which leaves the suifac3 as even as 
afloor. The expense of growing asparagus 
the essayist estimated at about $100 per acre, 
up to the second spring after planting, and 


pu 


merits. 


good reputation for your business, which an 
inferior crop, from a second or third s¢ea- 
son’s picking, might zo far to destroy. Sec- 
ondly, we are much more liable to breed in- 
jurious insects, by continuing an old patch 
in fruiting, and, thirdly, it is put little more 
work to plant and care for a new plantation 
than it is to properly clean out an old one 
after fruiting. 

1 would advise for field culture, that 
plants be set three and one-half feet apart, 
each way, and cultivate both ways, gradual- 
ly narrowing the cultivator, as the hills 
spread. Give thorough cultivation as long 
as weeds grow, aud mulch as soon as the 
ground is frozen hard. I find greatest profit 
in late varieties, holding them back 
spring, by leaving mulch on as late as it can 
be safely done. 

Assort in. picking, putting nothing but 
No. 1 fruit in first grade. Watch closely 
that no picker squeezes or bruises the fruit 
in picking. 

With the above management, I never 
have had occasion to complain of unprofitable 

11ces, 


With the raspberry, I do not think it will 
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| pay to continue the plat longer than for 
! three full crops, and the blackberry for five. 
| And what I have said above regarding in- 
} seets and disease, will apply with still great- 
er force with these. 

One of the most important points to make 
these fruits profitable is thorough culture in 
the early part of the season. I have in mind 
a good illustration of this fact in two places 
| joining. For the last three years 1 have ob- 
| served these plats. One has been given 
{thorough cultivation all through the early 
| part of the seasop, and none after the fruit 
was harvested, while the other was neglect- 
ed until the ground was very dry, and then 
cultivation was continued until late in the 
season. The result is, the latter has never 
produced a remunerative crop of fruit, while 
the former has never failed to do so. 

There has been so much written about 
pinching back of these fruits 1 will not take 
up much time on this p.int, but simply give 
my mode. 

I pinch or cut off the young growth when 
about 234 feet high, and do no side pinching 
or pruning until the following spring, at 
which time the black varieties are headed in, 
leaving branches about a foot long. 

The Snyder blackberry should be headed 
in much closer than Lawton, Kittatinny or 
Taylor. 

Mr. Scott’s choice among varieties of rasp- 
berry is Souhegan or Tyler for early and 
Gregg for late; for red, Hansell or Marlboro 
for early and Cuthbert for late. Of black- 
berries, he would only recommend the Tay- 
lor and Snyder. 

The Lenawee County Society decided to 
make an exhibit at the coming exposition in 
Detroit, the horticultural department of 
whicn is in charge of the State Society. 

At the afternoon session, ‘* The Grape in 
Southern Michigan ’? was under discussion, 
Mr. C. H. Bradish taking the lead, and giv- 
ing a statement as to quantity grown in 
Lenawee, and other items of interest. In 
the discussion which followed, the Niagara 
got some severe criticisms, being condemn- 
ed as not hardy, and very subject to rot and 


mildew. 
Adjournment followed. 





Peach Culture in Western Maryland. 
In the Hagerstown (Md.) Mail Mc. J. M. 


his orchard: 
He adopts what is known as the bush 


keep the limbs near the ground, rather than 
the usual high headed tree. 
quality, color and size of the fruit are better 


increases the yield, and the expense of 
training the trees and gathering the fruit is 
also lessened. The trees are less liable to 
be broken from the weight of ice or frait; 
the storms do not break the limbs as badly, 
nor drop the fruit as much, and in gathering 
each picker can do at least one-half more 
work, no step-ladders being required. He 
has 8,000 trees planted on sixty acres, now 
in their seventh and eighth year from plant- 
ing, which produced 12,000 bushels in 1887 
and 16,000 bushels in 1888, 

Six thousand of these trees are trained on 
the bush method; two thousand on the 
Standard. His best day’s picking was four- 
teen hundred bushels, with twenty-four 
hands, under the management of his fore- 
man, in baskets, without the use of stools 
or step-ladders. The trees are set fifteen by 
twenty feet, and this is considered the proper 
distance for the low method, as the trees are 
short and stubby. 

He favors trees that branch from six to 
twelve inches from the ground, forming 
from six to eight stems or trunks, leaning 
at an angle of about 60 degrees. If properly 
branched on this plan there are seldom any 
broken limbs, as each trunk or stem yields 
from its base to the end while young, allow- 
ing its tips to touch the ground, opening its 
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Stover, a large peach grower, gives an ac- 
count of his method of training and pruning 
method, which is simply so pruning as to 
He says that 


by the bush method, and adds that it also 





half of each season’s growth. 

‘To obtain the best results Mr. Stover pre- 
Ters a medium sized tree full of buds along 
the trunk, and not a large one that has 
grown side branches and had its trunk 
trimmed off bare. His choice is a first-class 
June bud, or from a nursery where they 
have grown thick in the nursery rows with- 
out side branches. Cut off the top to fifteen 
or eighteen inches from the ground. All 
branches should be cut off that form below 
the bud. Should only three or four strong 
branches start, cut back after the first year’s 
growth to two buds on each limb. This will 
force a nice straight growth from four to six 
feet same year without any forks, and if any 
they should be cut toa single stem, but all 
side branches allowed to remain. 

The only objection to the bush method is 
the difficulty of getting a horse close enough 
while plowing or otherwise cultivating the 
orchard. The difficulty is somewhat over- 
come by using a chain three feet long, with 
several large links in it to adjust, and fast- 
ened to the end of a one-horse barshear 
plow, following with a spring-tooth harrow 
frequently, to keep the surface loose. 





Zante Currants Not Currants at All. 


A frequent error among those interested 
in cookery is to suppose that the imported 
articles called currants, used in fruit cakes, 
mince pies, plum puddings, buns, and the 
like, are a fruit resembling our own black or 
red currants dried. In reality, those dried 
fruits which we call currants are just as 
much raisins as any thing that is offered un- 
der that specific name, being only a dried 
grape no bigger than a common pea, and 
each bunch but two or three inches long, 
These little grape bunches are picked and 
dried in the sun, and are so full of saechar- 
ine matter that the exuding sugar crystalizes 
them into a compact form of sufficient hard- 
ness to require considerable strength to open 
the mass and prepare the fruit for packing, 
they being then a second time compressed, 
this time by means of treading with the 
feet, which processes, perhaps, account for a 
great deal of the dirt and gravel usually to 
be found packed with them. The grapes 
grow all through the islands and adjacent 
regions of the Grecian Archipelago, and be- 
ing exported originally from Corinth, they 
were called at first corinths, which word was 
gradually corrupted into currants, until the 
primitive plant and its fruit was forgotten in 
remembrance of the little round berry of our 
own gardens, which might be dried from 
now until doomsday without developing 
enough sugar to melt them together as we 
find the Zante currants melted. 





Raspberries and Peaches. 


At the July meeting of the Grand River 
Valley Horticultural Society the discussion 
turned on the above fruits, after a somewhat 
melancholy review of the very low prices 
for fruit prevalent this year. 

Speaking of the most profitable varieties 
of raspberries, Mr. Pearce said that he liked 
the Souhegan and Tyler for black varieties, 
Shaffer’s Colossal for a large berry, the latter 
variety growing well on light land where the 
light colored Cuthbert and Turner would 
not thrive. 

E. C. Phillips liked the Souhegan for an 
early berry, the Gregg for a dark and the 
Cuthbert for a light berry. ; 

Mr. Bailey, Mr. Sayler and others agreed 
with Mr. Phillips. Mr. Garfield made a 
strong plea for the Shaffer, which, he said, 
was the most profitable berry which could be 
grown in light soil. 

Ald. Stebbins asked for information how 
many bushels of raspberries could be raised 
on an acre. 

The reply was that an average yield was 
between forty and fifty bushels. A fine crop 
could be double this. 

President Garfield introduced the subject 
of peach growing. 

Mr. Bailey liked medium sized trees, not 
too large or too small. Mr. Pearce said that 
he trimmed his trees, as they came from the 
nursery, very closely, almost to whips, ac- 
cording to the size of the trees. 

Talking of varieties, Mr. Braman said that 
he preferred yellow peaches to white. He 
liked Alexander and Hale’s Early, es- 
pecially for early varieties. In reply to an 
inquiry for six varieties to succeed one an- 
other during the peach season Mr. Braman 
suggested the following: Alexander, 
Rivers, Hale’s Early, Honest John, Early 
Crawford and Hill’s Chili. 





Mr. Bos, of Ottawa County, said that he 


growth will be mainly upward; and the fre- 
quent clipping back of this growth causes 
that thick lateral growth, which by slow 
process of several years more, attains the 
desired proportions. 

I do not say this to discourage the would- 
be planter. 1 certainly admire a good hedge 
and would like to see one on every nice 
place, but it is well to duly appreciate the 
work we may have in band, and go about it 
understandingly. Then we will be more 
likely to carry it through to a succees than 
those who imagine that a hedge will come 
about in some ways, a few years after the 
plants are set. 

It may be safely said that agood evergreen 
hedge cannot be grown from 15-inch plants 
under ten year’s time. Also, that where one 
man succeeds in getting a good hedge, ten 
fail. This failure comes largely from lack of 
pruning and clipping. Many growers will 
not commence cutting back until the hedge 
has reached the desired height. This is a 
mistake. Clipping should commence with 
the first year’s growth and be continued reg- 
ularly thereafter. The growth of hedge 
plants, like all others, is constantly upward. 
The height can be increased at any time by 
simply allowing nature to have her own way 
in the matter; but the breadth and thickness 
of the hedge can only be had by continuous- 
Jy obstructing the natural direction of 
growth. If once allowed to spindle up, a 
thick hedge form cannot be obtained to any 
degree of perfection. 

The dest form for a hedge is wide at the 
base, sloping inward and upward from the 
ground tothe top. The sun, light, and air 
then get a good chance at the base as well 
as at the top. When the lower limbs are not 
thus favored they are apt to be open and 
light if they do not die entirely. On this 
account the square-trimmed hedge is not to 
be commended. It is also more unnatural 
and artificial looking, and harder to secure 
than the sloping round-topped form. The 
fully-developed hedge must be trimmed oc- 
casionally, at least three or four times dur- 
ing each growing season.— W. D. Boynton, 
in American Garden. 





Georgia Watermelons. 


The melon industry of Georgia has become 
immense, so that there are now companies 
formed who make melon-growing a special- 
ty, and over half the cropis disposed of long 
before they are ready for market. Twenty 
miles below Macon, on the East Tennessee 
Railroad, the Adams Park Co. have a 
‘*patch’”’ of 1,000 acres. ‘This company has 
already shipped over 200 car-loads to Boston 
since the season opened on June 12, and 
will have over 200 car-loads yet to dispose 
of. Growers prefer to sell by the car-load on 
the track, the averege price secured being 
$125 per car-load. 

The Georgia and Southern Fiorida rail- 
roads have made preparations to handle 
2,000 car-loads. At Quitman, Ga., there are 
1,500 acres in melons, and on the line of the 
East Tennessee and Georgia there are 1,500 
acres more planted than last season. The 
shipments are made by through fast freights, 
and the melons reach their distant destina- 
tions in prime condition. Watermelon trains 
are also dispatched from Baltimore to differ- 
ent points for these Southern melons. The 
retail markets here now are liberally sup- 
plied with good-sized specimens, selling 
from 25 to 50 cents each. 





Horticultural Items. 


L. B. PIERCE says there is no perfect flow- 
ered strawberry except the Wilson which is 
the equal of the Crescent in productiveness. 


W. F. BROWN says the Stratagem is the best 
late pea he ever raised. ‘'Nine peas in a 
pod’’ and the best flavor. The Telephone is 
nearly as good. 

A LOUISIANA orange grower has just sold 
his crop in the bloom for a round $20,000, and 
once before he has sold at the same time for 
the same price. In 1887 he sold out for $18, 
000. 


G. H. PoWEuL, of Ghent, N. Y., has kept 
one thousand plum trees free from biack 
knot by persistent cutting, though his neigh- 
bors’ plum orchards have been entirely de- 
stroyed. 


AMONG the grape growers on the Hudson 
river, the damage from downy mildew and 
brown rot has been greater than from black 
rot. Brighton suffered most, then Concord 
and Worden. Empire State is damaged by 
anthracnose, 





Tne catalpa is a handsome tree, when well 








Apiarian. 








Keeper’s Convention, present April 18, to 
the number of 18, reported 885 colonies put 
into winter quarters, 784 of which survived. 
Their honey crop was 8,891 lbs. 


over the merits of the Simpson honey plant 
as bee pasture, considering one acre of this 
plant to be worth ten acres of any othe: 
plant used for vee pasture, clover included. 
The honey flow lasts three times as long as 
bass wood, and is sure, 


out circulars to prominent beekeepers in all 
sections of the zountry for the purpose of 
obtaining statistics in regard to honey pro- 
duction and number of colonies of bees, ete. 
This is done at the request of the National 
Beekeepers’ Association. 


fur foul brood, which is superior to phenol 
in being free from the objectionable taste 
and odor. 
added to a gallon of syrup, and combs filled 
with this medicated food given the bees, 
The result is alleged to be a cure of this 
fatal disease. 


recently moved his apiary of 203 colonies a 
distance of 200 miles by freight, and lost but 
four colonies through the perils of tne transit. 
He took care to place the hives so the combs 
ran parallel with the car; did not nail the 
frames but left them as the bees had fasten- 
ed them in with propolis; gave plenty of up- 
ward ventilation and also water to last 
through the journey. 


strong of Haldemand, Can., said at a recent 
convention, 
honey in large quantities the 60 pound tin 
was the best he had used, and for small 
packages the 10 pound pail was preferable. 
The pail was useful after the honey was 
taken out; and for retailing in stores he pre- 
ferred the pint glass jars and jeily glasses 
with screw tops. 





THE members of the Ionia County Bee- 


AN Indiana farmer waxes enthusiastic 








Tue Department of Agriculture has sent 





Hex 
Formic Acip f¥ recommended as a cure 


A wine-gla3s full of the acid is 





Wa. Losstine, of Howard Lake, Minn., 





RELATIVE to honey packages, Jas. Arm- 


that for shipping extracted 
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Hoots 
Sarsaparila 
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OoePoalhar 


The Chief Beason for the great suc- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article Rself. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually ac- 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any other sarsapa- 

. rilla or blood puri- 
M erit Wins fier before the oiliine, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 








/ Nothing Succeeds Like 
Success, 


I have been successful 
in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten 
years, and my litt’e pam- 
phlet ‘How I produce 
Comb Honey,” briefly ex- 
ge the method I pursue. 

y mail, 5 cts. per copy; 
per 100, $3.00. My illus- 

i trated price list of General 
Supplies, Bees and Queens, 


\ 


8 
ty Addrews £0. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich 





Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. 


Over 1,500 in Use in this State | 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at($16 and throw in a Year's Sub- 


soription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, 
teed to give satisfaction. 
our customers at about cost. 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. A 
each Machine. 


iGH"ARM SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 


(Sete a ee 


Pi = 


HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machi.1es we furnish one Ruffler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 


one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
- Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. ‘These articlesare all included in the price named 


Bear in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workmane 


ship, and 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS, 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00! 


There never was a high-argg 
machine sold before for less than three times this price, 





THE LOW-ARM MACHINE 


OF THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 


KNOWN AS 
The Michigan Farmer 
SEWING MACHINE. 
<< JOWAB ,, BU} O} uo}}dI490s 
“(NS §,1894 8UO SEpNnl[oU] YDIUM 
0091S 03 CHINGA Ald 


perfect a Ba —— and 
tracting for large quantities and furnishing them to 
pgecben: and dealers? profits can be saved and one of the 
full set of attachments included wit 


20; 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years 


——_——— 


from 65c. to 90c.on each machine, according 


' h rans 
Purchaser pays freight, whic location of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 


DETROIT Mice 





